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dorr          s 
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j 


-  to  - 


i§oe$£<£>&>. 
dorr          s     fbS  !  5  "§5  <sS3»fi"3«5"'3(S3aoff.sjpacS3*  siS-S 


don*          :.     So&osp  ID       ^*»   A/TSiS.   €*53»5'  3d^§*^o.    ^  .  Spffl 
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.  a^Q^  3^>*  S^tfsSgo 


(fig 


5*6" 
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SfS 


dorr 
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gsocoll 
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dbsao 


dorr 
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ss. 


OOCP 
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®d»-ctfbo 
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36 


388 


coo* 


So 


S^  "If  you  want  to  succeed  flow 
with  the  current  good  or  bad"  «»a  ^>^<&>.  3&)^j»cr  «5o-o<3  Easy  going 

philosophers 


331 


Mind,  you  are  writing  for  the  future 

o^rto.     fifgado 

s^rfo.  "writing  for  the  future" 


Genius 


Present  generation 


philosopher^  breadth  of  mind,  &  roQo 


Genius 


ID  do  §*  a 
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No  greatness  with  out  sacrifice 


Any  sacrifice 


Despatching  clerk  rr  3*g6^s>  ^ssesss  -€SoSod&oo»-  5oQ&' 


SSotf 


fats* 

Old  lower  secondary 


333 


Independence 

£>  independence,  public  life,  politics,  patriotism  &«s»3a  d#&o,  every 
blessed  nonsence  e5* 


sSoOa. 

-Nature  ^  eSo-^sr  o3ood'  inter-dependence  cSoo^  com- 
pensation! ^o^S  gSerd*  ^dfodb.   ^odboo  !  dtt<§>cS5j*co  ! 


^33*3*5)8. 
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faithful  rr 

Printed  and  published  by  so  & 


laborious 

^$6(^0  oooos^ 


short-cut  <5"gs;g)oa.  " 
ing  encyclopaedia  of  war  news 


War  news  columns 
>.  Librarian  ^ 
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<So.A  - 


13048 


as  if  nothing  happened  to  the  world 


unconcerned  rr 

336 


ten- 

dencies gbs'tfo.  .  develop  ^So^o^.  ^j°S§  2S^^o^)  ^rg^ex>  .gf»cK5bdo€5* 
SjS<5)$)88>dso  3)o&.  Genius^)  ^sSjS^db^o  recognise  Sc^gdb.  second 
rate  &»&>&>o<5  5*0^0.  ^c^xidS^o^)  <*bso& 


So 
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£j»&>rrdb  i'fiAoT&^odjpdb.     ^     SofiS 


So 


SP-OC^J*  StfSooo* 
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,  My  good  god  ! 
-  National  school  <s* 
L  say  so, 


certificate 


SCfeoov 


-  1927 
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feffliftfl  Sg^/ 


1. 


.  ft  &>£r&>  id^r^^Sx).  ft 
ft 


^odbco, 
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,    fc 


§*ex»^ooo^a. 
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&*  ^5, 


2. 
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io3s3oc>&o£b  ^J°g£>o£)o&>3^  cr&rctfbea 


fc^cr^Scooo 


crfb^w 


344 


oD,^ 


«D.(*.oO;,  . 


rfg^rf 
>. 

345 


^odoso  ^o^^S^o.     ^esoSo  aootododb 


346 


3. 


"rtdgo 


Sdb<|&x>rT-<&).     £3  3r»jdo&>&o 


oooo 


347 


rfoorfo 


*    There  is  something  magical  in  rhythm.  It  even  makes  us  believe 
that  the  sublime  lies  within  our  reach  -  Goethe. 
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cxSboA^8o'3Sa 


»  .^ 


349 


db£)o*o, 


350 


,  (Lake 

Poetry,  Nature  Poetry) 


330 

-^j«tf  Scoeo 


S>§o5d3n»c5, 


351 


(Wordsworth, 
Shelley)  ^o^c^^&o.  s»a,  OOP 


(Carlyle) 


(Leigh  Hunt) 

6^<§&rtl)AoQ&.  5-5, 
(Allan  Poe)  5>tf<;rfc5&DSodfc 


*(1)    Poetry  is  the  spontaneous  out  flow  of  powerful  feelings,  It  takes 
its  origin  from  emotion  recollected  in  tranquility,  -  Wordsworth. 

(2)  Poetry  we  will  call  Musical  Thought  -  Carlyle 

(3)  Poetry  may  be  defined  as  the  expression  of  the  imagination, 

-  Shelley 

(4)  (Poetry  is)  the  utterence  of  a  passion  for  truth,  beauty,  and 
power,  embodying  and  illustrating  its  conceptions  by  imagina- 
tion and  fancy  and  modulating  its  Language  on  the  principal 
of  variety  in  unity.  -  Leigh  Hunt 

(5)  Poetry  is  the  rhythmic  creation  of  beauty,  -  Allan  Poe. 
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353 


4. 


(^£>od5o  .sSoospgsSoorf' 

©3- 


354 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
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356 


2. 
3. 
4. 
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cSo«pd)sq)SSDOoo, 

oodss^ 


358 


5. 


(imitation) 


"'Aristotel's  theory  of  poetry  and  fine  art''  «9s5o 

359 


S5<s£0 


(1)  The  art  may  imitate  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 

(2)  A  work  of  art  reproduces  its  original  not  as  it  is  in  itself,  but  as 
it  appears  to  the  senses. 

(3)  A  work  of  art  is  in  idealised  representation  of  human  life  -  of 
character,  emotion,  action,  under  forms  manifest  to  sense, 

•  -  Aristotle,  (Butcher's  -translation) 

Imitation'  so  understood  is  a  creative  act.  It  is  a  Rivalry  of  Nature, 
a  completion  of  her  unfulfilled  purpose,  a  correction  of  her  fail- 
ures. -  Butcher, 
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6. 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 
(4) 

(5) 


"  * 
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3)e5&SoocSo 

93^09  & 

'-6 
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s^dg 
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Sto 


365 


(Idealists) 
(realists)  ^ocs^gioo 


T  dofb, 


366 


"In  ail  poor  foolish  things  that  live,  a  day 
Eternal  beauty  wandering  on  her  way" 


7. 


367 


368 


osrd&grf  fidbt&S  SctibS  3o*jt;ss>;Sx>£  rr*po€fc 


creSccSoooo  S^resoo 


,5*0^0 
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3. 


370 


n*3oOf5£3c$$x>' 


§"03 


"Each  age  has  sung  of  beauty, 

He  who  perceives  from  himself  set  free" 


371 


d&odd 


372 


9. 


373 


^ffstjj  (Oscar  Wilde) 


*  All  the  arts  are  immoral,  To  morals  belong  the  lower  and  less  intel- 
lectual spheres,  -  Intentions. 

374 


(Shakespeare)  io6«^ 
(Cleopatra) 


'  (Art  for  Art) 


375 


(Omar  Khayam) 


One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  lies: 

The  flower  that  once  has  blown  for  ever  dies, 

Many  knots  unravelled  by  the  road, 
But  not  the  knot  of  human  death  and  fate; 
There  was  a  door  to  which  I  found  no  key, 
There  was  a  veil  past  which  I  could  not  see, 

While  you  live,  drink 

for  once  dead,  you  never  shall  return, 


^So^S   D^cSsSooex)'  Ssso. 


Sodew.  SQ[oSdo  6^06 
376 


(Keats)-  ia9&  ^o^o±)^  Beauty  is  trtith,  truth  beauty 


377 


3sso; 


<5uiot5o<b 


«9<So 


*  The  office  of  poetry  is  not  moral  instruction,  but  moral  emulation; 
not  doctrine,  but  inspiration  -  G.H.  Lews,  The  Inner  Life  of  Art' 

378 


.     foeo 


379 


<D$»O  dj°oSo  SOoTOCjy0  CJ^Jo  £»S*$ 

380 


*  Fine  art  is  not  real  art  till  it  is  in  this  sense  free,  and  only  achieves  its 
highest  task,  when  it  has  taken  its  place  in  the  same  sphere  with  reli- 
gion and  phiosphy.  -  Hegel  'Philosophy  of  Fine  Art' 


381 


(Mystic)  ££>o3o&o,  ^ota^  (Symbolists)  ^^o^c^oj  5p&>&jss>;Sx> 


o&;Sot5dboo&>, 

. 

ooo, 


(Lyric) 


Musia  Music  before  all  things 
The  eccentric  still  prefer, 
Vague  in  air,  and  nothig  weighty, 
Soluble,  yet  do  not  err, 
Choosing  words,  still  do  it  lightly, 
Do  it  too  with  some  contempt. 


382 


Music  always,  now  and  ever 
Be  they  verse  the  thing  that  flies 
From  a  soul  that's  gone  escaping, 
Gone  to  other  loves  and  skies. 


Earth  is  a  temple,  from  whose,  pillared  mazes 
Murmurs  confused  of  living  utterences  rise; 
Therein  man  thro'  a  forest  of  symbols  paces, 
That  contemplate  him  with  familiar  eyes. 
As  prolonged  echos,  wandering  on  and  on/ 
At  last  in  one  far  tenebrous  depth  unite, 
Impalpable  as  darkness,  and  as  light, 
Scents,  sounds,  and  colours  meet  in  unison. 


383 


In  all  poor  foolish  things  that  live  a  day 
Eternal  beauty  wandering  on  her  way, 


•A 


xWhen  one  art  can  fully  be  explained  by  another  then,  it  is  a 
failure'  &s>  6&o\&>&>  gtf<3oo%  <si>a<5s^di»d&)  e^OoQ^.  It  (art)  is  to 
be  felt  not  to  be  explained/ 


384 


(Mystic  poetry)  ds»^  dS»«5g;S»  «s 


*  ' 


And  the  very  perfection  of  such  poetry  often  appears  to 
depend  in  part,  on  a  certain  suppression  or  vagueness 


385 


oo 

of  mere  subjects,  so  that  the  meaning  reaches  us  through 
ways  not  distinctly  traceable  by  the  understanding. 

-  Yone  Noguchi. 


2,  vagueness  is  often  a  virtue;  a  god  lives  in  a  cloud,  truth 
cannot  be  put  on  one's  finger  tip  -  Walter  pater, 

3,  I  think  there  should  be  nothing  but  allusions.  The  contem- 
plation of  objects,  the  flying  image  of  reveries  evoked  by 
them  are  sung  ................  To  name  an  object  is  to  take  the 

three  quarters  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  poem,  which 
consists  in  the  happiness  of  guessing  little  by  little,  to  sug- 
gest that  is  the  dream    -  Jues  Huret. 
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S3oS> 


333^4^30)30 


odoo^s 


6J  co 
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CP^^O  (oD&&oeorf'3o3$o£> 


389 


I) 


§"03 


!  a* 


390 


(Psalms) 


tfioLdoa 


391 


(Romantic)  g^)e>&>fc)&) 


392 


(Barometer) 


o 


^g^Soooo^ 
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"Socfc 


o&3*£)e£g&oo 
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.  3 


305 


100  §  90 


S?6^)C^g  cdbo^db.  $3 


5*  a 
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,      l)ej»2Sa 


397 


.     ^ood'o 


^&  "3o&2Sj'dbex)  Once  more, 


398 


§*oQ 


53*8  ^oiEfd^jgto,  ^S'o^)^  ^^S<b  5*odc&grrdb 

£>£6 
399 


o  (Prompter) 


s^do. 
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401 


Tragic  element 


cxx?ot5o^ 


^Qoilxb 


402 


!  ^6  ^  <^o^5o^)^  d°3£x>s*<&.    Sto&eo  Stage 

effect  §°<a9&  feoSaa  Stage  effect  ^^<s*  ff^6o£5D^6<&.  Effect 
defect 


OOJ* 


403 


404 


405 


(Once  more,  once  more) 


(Once  more) 
(Once  more) 


1^0^6006  3odo^§*oo 

(Once  more)  S5^«S  (jb|&>ex> 


406 


c«o 


407 


Q^orfbifo.  crd^b^dbo^o  sSoS$).£bo&5. 


408 


ccbjf; 


409 


410 


Sgtftf^Soo 


§0^00^0  ^ 


411 


412 


cxoto 


eSocdoo  sSj*<sJbcp<ScSo.  li^S  rrcrso^)  dto  d&Cfo&D  5*8^*00! 


413 


sasa  sr><&.  "^s$«Sj-a 


ft 


414 


Take  time  for  thinking  ;  never  work  in  haste, 
And  value  not  yourself  for  writing  fast ; 
A          poem  with  such  fury  writ ; 

want  of  judgement  not  abounding  wit. 

*  *      '  * 

A  hundred  times  consider  what  you  have  said  ; 

415 


Polish,  repolish,  every  colour  lay, 

And  sometimes  add,  but  often  take  away. 

-  John  Dryden. 


-  io5£db£) 


416 


%  ooo» 


417 


; 


^D^  3d, 


)  "De- 
lightful instruction"  ® 


Art  for  art's  sake1', 


1935  ^o^o  5 

418 


(  mental  relaxation 


Stfg&oco, 


419 


-(05^6^00^. 


0  It  seems  to  us  that  someone  has  already  said  that  the  drama 
is  a  mirror  wherein  nature  is  reflected.  But  if  it  be  an  ordinary  mirror, 
a  smooth  and  polished  surface,  it  will  give  only  a  dull  image  of 
objects  with  no  relief,  faithful  but  colourless;  every  one  knows  that 
colour  and  light  are  lost  in  a  simple  reflection.  The  drama,  therefore, 
must  be  a  concentrating  mirror,  which,  instead  of  weakening,  con- 
centrates and  condenses  the  coloured  rays,  which  makes  a  mere 
gleam  a  light,  and.  of  a  light  a  flame.  Then  only  is  the  drama  acknowl- 
edged by  art." 


420 


"  In  the  hands  of  the  true  artist  the  theme  is  but  a  mass  of 
clay,  of  which  anything  may  be  fashioned  at  will  or  according  to  the 
skill'of  the  workman.  The  clay  is,  in  fact,  the  slave  of  the  artist.  It 
belongs  to  him." 


"Poetical  works  belong  to  the  domain  of  our  permanent 
passions;  let  them  interest  these,  the  voice  of  all  subordinate  claims 
is  at  once  silenced." 


421 


i^focjfsSoooo 


(Flat  surface) 


422 


"It  is  besides  most  commonly  asked  how  far  the  poet  may 
venture  in  the  alterations  of  the  true  story,  in  order  to  the  fitting  of  it 
for  the  stage.  Upon  which  we  find  different  opinions  among  both  the 
ancient  and  modern  critics;  but  my  opinion  is  that  we  may  do  it,  not 
only  in  the  circumstances,  but  in  the  principal  action  itself,  provided 
he  makes  a  very  good  play  of  it.  For ,  as  the  dramatic  poet  does  not 
much  mind  the  time,  because  he  is  no  chronologist,  no  more  does 
he,  nor  the  epic  poet,  much  mind  the  true  story  because  they  are  no 
historians.  They  take  out  the  story  so  much  as  serves  their  turn  and 
change  the  rest  not  expecting  that  anybody  should  be  so  ridiculous 
as  to  come  to  the  theatre  to  be  instructed  in  the  truth  of  history". 

-  Francois  Hedlin's 
"The  whole  art  of  the  Stage". 

"In  short,  tragedy  is  not  history  in  dialogue.  History  is  for  trag- 
edy nothing  but  a  storehouse  of  names  wherewith  we  are  used  to 
associate  certain  characters.  If  the  poet  finds  in  history  circumstances 
that  are  convenient  for  the  adornment  or  individualising  of  his  sub- 
ject, well,  let  him  use  them,  only  this  should  be  counted  as  little  a 
merit  as  the  contrary  is  a  crime  ....„..." 

"The  dramatic  poet  is  no  historian,  he  does  not  relate  to  us 
what  was  once  believed  to  have  happened ,  but  he  really  produces  it 
again,  not  on  account  of  mere  historical  truth,  but  for  a  totally  differ- 
ent and  nobler  aim.  Hostorical  accuracy  is  not  his  aim,  but  only  the 
means  by  which  he  hopes  to  attain  his  aim;  he  wishes  to  delude  us 
and  touch  our  hearts  through  the  delusion." 

-G.E  Lessing's 
"Dramaturgy/' 
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€90032*5 
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sSo6Sol5&). 
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err 


^(5*000 


So\OoSS<s5bo 


^(5*030     &Sopo"  <£9^)  ?6o§^  Ssp^^Soo^  (Short  hand) 


426 


oo  (Dif- 
ference of  medium)  3&>&5o£> 


427 


Newman 

(Poetry)  from  living  thus  in  a  world  of  its  own,  it  speaks  the 
language  of  dignity,  emotion,  and  refinement.  Figure  is  its  necessary 
medium  of  communication  with  man;  for  in  the  feebleness  of  ordi- 
nary words  to  express  its  ideas,  and  in  the  absence  of  terms  of  ab- 
stract perfection  the  adoption  of  metaphorical  language  is  the  only 
poor  means  allowed  it  for  imparting  to  others  its  intense  feelings 

(Newman). 
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429 


430 


So*  dors  oo 


24 


(Democracy) 


433 


'   (Cubism) 

Cubes 


n* 


(Astigmatism) 


s»c3x>eS&>&>  jSoeoo^oOcSS.  Cubism,  Dadaism, 
Futurism,  Impressionism  ®&  a^S^S  S&«x>  ^d  abnormal  psychol- 
ogy 


True,  it  is  a  ghostly  Company  :  Expressionistic  and  cubistic  shapes, 
•the-  forms.  of:  Futurism,  moving  and  caught  in  movement;  Picutres  of 
horror  and  protest  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  great  Death  of  the 
War. 

434 


Cubism,  Dadaism,  Futurism,  Impressionism  and  the  rest  have 
nothing  in  common  with  our  German  people.  For  all  these  notions 
are  neither  old  nor  are  they  modern.  They  are  simply  the  artificial 
stammering  of  people  whom  God  has  denied  the  boon  of  genuine 
artistic  talent  and  given  instead  the  gift  of  prating  and  deception. 


435 


Democracy 

lSi  ^5^o£);6 

Democracy 


Democracy 


3330  ^fc  oooo^^d^o 


Walt  Whitman 
.  c?s>8  Verse  libre  ^^ 


Leaves  grass 

®Sn*  Free  verse* 
sio'rroefa^*  iob 


Democratic  e^oS^oooo 


3o^  Cosmopolitanism-^ 
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Walt  Whitman  tf&o£)£  §*$}  3tfg£x>oD  oo&»cO$£3o 


-A 


Radiation,  matter 
bottled  up  radiations 
radiation 


Poetry  is  the  rythmic  creation  of  beauty  ss>£ 
Musical  thought  &a  s^tfocoex)  ss^srdfa.  There  is  some- 
thing magical  in  rythm.  It  even  makes  us  believe  that  the  sublime 
lies  within  our  reach  <®s  atib  &)  7^ 


'A  metrical  garb  has  in  all  languages  been 
appropriated  to  poetry.  It  is  but  the  outward  development  of  the  mu- 
sic and  hormony  within.  The  verse  far  from  being  a  restraint  on  the 
true  poet,  is  the  suitable  index  of  his  sense  and  is  adopted  by  his  free 

and  delibarate  choice'  .©«ytfo&5a)j5 

Newman  n 
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dot) 


Manifesto  rr 
Manifesto 
*&'  Intro  rr  &&£>.  Intro  «soS  Introduction; 


5^90  3«dloooofi..' 
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Manifesto  eJ 


Intro 


word  hormony 
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Intro  & 


:  'atfb&«* 

.          €5000^ 


£<3g&oex>  Walt  Whitman 


s^oo 
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cfootfdfa. 


(Mosaic  of  rythm) 


442 


3o3  (dis  -  harmonious) 


"SodSSo 


36  So 


(restraint) 


(mad  ravings)  r 
jSoigDS!r'^s>gorrdb  as^Siw  "^  Cleverness 
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"intellectual  gymnastics" 
Sgcxjp^^8^  ^r^cx5o  o> 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gulliver's  Travels. 
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tb.D, 
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Ifpc&o.ifcS}  &§)oodsso  g'g&S8 


<3o5db 

cfcodadb. 
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icfc 
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"  N©w  phraseology   to  express 

ideology" 


448 


Momentum 


.-  F.T.Palgrave7 
rrdb  "Golden  Treasury" 


*  ......  .....  that  passion,  colour,  and  originality  can  not  atone  for 

serious  imperfections  in  clearness,  unity  or  truth/ 


449 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 


-So.) 

(Berthold  Laufer) 


^045 


123  - 
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crap. 
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ArfoO 


453 


454 


1) 


5)    * 


2) 


3) 


4) 


2) 
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3) 

4.)  ' 
5) 
6)  • 
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-JSborfd&o 
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.  -A 


cSp§8 


•  djtfgfiooco 
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"A  perfect  expression  is  beauty.  An  imperfect  expression  is 
ugliness". 


459 


Commonsense. 


460 


- 


"Nature  is  the  Goddess  of.  poets"  "&$&&>  i^^s  ©o-«5g  53^ 


1910   S5   SoStfix)   :3oD<Sex>'  id»tfoOo.OS   ££     ^^)o   tfiS.Seo    1935. 


iort* 
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(Back  ground) 


cxo^ 
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Lake  poetry,  Nature  poetry  -A 


c&>3 
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"ig 


Qto 
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Romantic  element 


Romantic  element  -  '&&\     &&>£& 
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ooo* 
Romantic  poetry  «oS  ^i^^ffl^ 


Romantic  element  S^o 

Romantic 

Ro- 

mantic  element  ^db^p 


Neo-Classic  S88"(ia6rt»  Romantic 


"A  little  noiseless  noise  among  the  leaves 
Born  of  the  very  sigh  that  silence  heaves" 
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"It  is  that  the  artist  as  such  must  have  no  creed;......  Rules, 

conventions,  theories,  principles,  inhibitions  of  any  sort  not  born  of 
his  own  immediate  feeling  are  no  concern  of  his.  They  proceed  from 
an  inferior  part  of  human  nature,  being  the  work  of  gapers  and  bab- 
blers." 

-  J.W.Von  Goethe 
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"in  Short,  tragedy  is  not  history  in  dialogue.  History  is 
for  tragedy  nothing  but  a  storehouse  of  names  where  with  we 
are  used  to  associate  certain  characters,  ........  For  the  dramatic 

poet  is  no  historian,  he  does  not  relate  to  us  what  was  once 
believed  to  have  happened,  but  he  really  produces  it  again  before 
our  eyes,  and  Produces  it  again  not  on  account  of  mere  historical 
truth,  but,  for  a  totally  different  and  a  nobler  aim.  Historical  accuracy 
is  not  his  aim,  but  only  the  means  by  which  he  hopes  to  attain  his  aim 
he  wishes  to  delude  us  and  touch  our  hearts  through  this  delusion." 

-  G.E.  Leasing. 
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"Hamlet,  the  "religious"  and  the  lover,  doomed  to  set 
the  world  aright;  Othello,  stupid  and  unintellectual,  fiery  in  his 
passions,  set  opposite  to  lago;  lago,  unscrupulous  and  clever;  liter- 
ally tempted  by  Othello's  imbecility  ;  Lear  conceited  and  proud,  un- 
observant and  credulous,  faced  by  his  evil  daughters  and  Cordelia; 
Macbeth,  emotional  and  weak,  yet  ambitious,  met  by  the  witches 
and  goaded  on  by  his  wife;  Lady  Macbeth  hard  arid  self  seeking, 
confronted  by  temptation;  Coriolanus  over  weening  in  his  pride  con- 
demned to  stoop  tc  plebians:  Antony,  amorous  and  doting  met  by 
Cleopatra;  all  of  these  are  placed  in.  the  exact  sitqation  which  they 
are  incapable  of  mastering" 
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"To  some  readers  again,  parts  of  Othello  appear  shocking  or 
horrible.  They  think.,,  that  in  these  parts  Shakespeare  has  sinned 
against  cannons  of  art,  by  representing  on  the  stage  a  violence  or 
brutality  the  effect  of  which  is  unnecessarily  painful  and  rather  sen- 
sational than  tragic." 
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"  We  should  be  far  nearer  the  secret  of  poetry  if  the  ear  had  a 
larger  share  in  our  judgements  of  verse.  Once  upon  a  time,  before 
printing  called  away  the  attention  of  the  world  from  the  ear  to  the  eye, 
sound  was  poetry's  main  characteristic". 
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/  have  gone  through  almost  all  of  the  numbers  of  the  "Triveni" 
and  I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the  neat  execution  and  the 
valuable  articles  it  contains.  The  selection  of  fine  frontispieces  is  a 
regular  delightful  feature  of  your  esteemed  Triveni".  The  Andhra 
public  sincerely  feel  grateful  for  the  admirable  part  your  Journal  is 
playing  in  the  cultural  revival  of  India  at  large.  I  hope  that  you  would 
try  to  maintain  the  same  dignified  standard  in  future,  even  though,  I 
am  sure  that  it  will  inflict  a  heavy  financial  sacrifice  for  a  year  to  come. 
The  long-felt  want  of  the  Telugu  country  which  required  a  high-class 
English  magazine  to  voice  its  aspirations  and  to  communicate  its 
cultural  achievements  to  a  wider  public,  remained  unfulfilled  until  the 
Triveni' came  into  existence,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
Telugu  country  would  put  into  practice  its  usual  generosity  and  see 
your  noble  venture  a  complete  success. 

Times  have  changed  and  with  the  times  the  traditional  values. 
Any  nation  which  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  inevitable  changing 
conditions  of  life  is  sure  to  be  superseded  and  utilised  by  the  more 
adventurous  nations  of  the  world.  This  fundamantal  law  of  evolution 
whose  keynote  is  the  struggle  for  existence  can  never  be  overlooked 
at  least  in  the  present  stage  of  the  World's  moral  progress.  A  nation, 
like  an  individual,  grows  and  ripens  into  old  age.  When  the  vital  sap 
is  run  out,  it  becomes  disorganised  and  crumbles  into  insignificance. 
But  the  same  nation,  after  a  period  of  rest,  is  revitalised  into  active 
life  by  the  repetition  of  the  cyclic  law  which  operates  through  external 
circumstances.  Foreign  contacts  are  not  bad  even  when  the  prime 
motive  is  selfishness.  By  the  contact  of  the  aggresive  civilisation  of 
the  West,  our  age  long  lethargy  was  shaken  to  its  roots,  though 
followed  by  its  attendant  evils,  and  a  new  vista  of  the  golden  future  is 
presented  to  our  sight  The  destructive  and  reconstructive  forces 
are  now  awakened  to  their  legitimate  duties  and  a  receptive 
atmosphere  has  been  created  all  over  India  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  era.  Our  country  too  is  n®  t  slow  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
progress,  even  though  the  softer  notes  of  the  cultural  Renaissance 
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seemed  to  be  drowned  fora  while  in  the  trumpet  voice  of  the  political 
agitation.  We  behold  everywhere  in  the  Andhra  country  the  signs  of 
a  healty  life.  New  standards  of  education  which  culminated  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Andhra  Jatheeya  Kalasala,  a  new  school  of 
painting  which  owed  its  genesis  to  the  creative  genius  of  the  late 
Damerla  Ramarow,  and  the  modem  school  of  poetry  which  had  for 
its  poineer  the  famous  Gurazada  Appa  Rao  who  led  a  crusade  against 
the  sanscritised  Telugu  of  the  classics,  and  many  other  activities  of 
importance  go  to  show  that  our  contribution  to  the  present  cultural 
upheaval  of  India  is  by  no  means  insignificant. 

One  of  the  signs  of  life  is  growth  and  expansion.  The  growth 
presupposes  assimilation.  Any  undigested  material  causes  disease 
and  decay,  apart  from  the  wastage  it  entails.  As  the  discriminative 
adaptation  and  assimilation  of  whatever  is  conducive  to  our  national 
well-being  in  other  cultures  are  the  essential  factors  of  social  and 
intellectual  elevation  and  progress,  our  false  sense  of  patriotism 
should  not  deprive  us  of  the  new  possessions  and  advantages. 
Conservatism  in  any  branch  of  human  activity  may  be  economical, 
self-preservative  and  useful  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  growth  as  an 
outer  shell  of  a  seed,  but  if  it  persists  in  taking  an  undue  advantage 
of  its  own  good  intentions,  it  is  sure  to  prove  detrimental. 

When  two  nations  with  divergent  civilisations  are  brought 
together  by  some  historical  happening,  it  is  the  weaker  nation  that  is 
more  influenced  than  the  stronger,  Then  again,  the  weaker  nation 
passes  through  the  four  stages  of  development,  namely,  imitation, 
adaptation,  assimilation  and  independent  creation.  We  have 
completed  the  third  stage  and  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  fourth.  No 
nation  in  the  world  has  escaped  this  ordeal  and  we  are  no  exception. 

Anybody  who  is  acquainted  with  the  march  of  science  and 
invention  in  modern  times  cannot  think  of  keeping  himself  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Time  and  space  have  been  conquered  by  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  west,  and  the  religious,  social  and  political 
differences  are  being  minimised  everyday.  If  I  am  not  accused  of 
poetical  idealism,  I  can  safely  predict  that  there  will  come  a  day  when 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  join  together  as  la  family  of  nations 
and  work  in  concert  for  the  commonweal  of  mankind.  The  day  may 
be  far  off  in  the >hazy mists  of 'the ^future.  But,  who  knows  -  a  happy 
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dream  of  to  -day  may  be  a  realisation  of  to-morrow!  If  religion  and 
science  are  wedded  together,  the  remote  possibility  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  can  be  brought  down  to  the  plane  of  practical  politics. 

When  I  say  that  we  should  move  abreast  of  the  times,  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  lose  our  individuality  as  Andhras.  We  had  a 
glorious  past  of  which  we  can  legitimately  feel  proud  and  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  present  worthy  of  the  past  rests  with  vs. 
We  can  only  maintain  our  individuality  and  justify  our  existence  as  a 
separate  unit  of  the  human  race  when  we  can  independently 
contribute  our  quota  of  art,  poetry,  drama  and  the  sciences  to  the 
store  of  the  world's  culture.  It  was  only  for  the  preservation  and 
propagation  of  that  individuality  we  wanted  a  separate  University. 
But ,  alas!  it  has  ended  in  a  pompous  fiasco  after  arousing  hopes 
which  were  never  meant  to  be  fulfilled. 

As  Universities  are  the  centres  of  refinement  and  learning,  and 
as  the  public  spirit  of  the  student  community  is  yet  untainted  by  selfish 
motives,  I  wish  to  suggest  a  few  things  for  the  consideration  of  our 
student  friends.  Generally,  the  pioneer  of  any  new  movement  bears 
the  brunt  of  the  struggle  and  makes  the  path  easier  for  his  followers. 
At  first  he  is  suspected  and  discouraged.  But  afterwards  a  few  minds 
of  similar  nature  gather  around  him  and  every  inch  of  their  way  is 
fought  heroically  and  won.  It  is  only  such  movements  that  startle  the 
world  one  fine  morning  with  their  greatness.  It  was  the  same  case 
with  the  Gaelic  revival  and  the  literary  movement  of  modern  Ireland 
backe&up  by  men  like  G.W.  Russel  ('A.E.')  and  Yeats  who  is  now 
one  of  the  recipients  of  the  Nobel  Prize.  The  commendability  of  the 
movement  consists  in  its  going  back  to  the  ancient  folk-lore  of  the 
country  and  bringing  to  light  in  a  new  garb  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  Irish  genius.  A  new  School  of  drama  was  created 
from  the  vital  currents  of  Irish  social  life  by  dramatists  of  a  new  order 
like  Synge  and  others,  and  a  new  stage  was  invented  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  new  type  of  drama.  As  the  poet  reaches  the 
most  sensitive  part  of  his  Nation  through  the  medium  of  the  drama, 
the  movement  started  by  Yeats  proved  a  potent  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  cultural  revolution  of  his  country,  from  within,  with  lightning 
speed.  But  there  was  a  time  when  the  young  Irish  poets  of  the  new 
movement  could  not  get  a  publisher  for  their  books.  Dr.  James 
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H.  Cousins  of  Adyar,  who  is  devoting  his  entire  life  to  the  cultural 
emancipation  of  India,  has  the  full  experience  of  the  Irish  literary  revival 
as  one  of  its  participants,  and  is  accessible  to  all  who  are  willing  to  be 
benefited  by  his  advice.  His  critical  evolution  of  India's  ancient  heritage 
as  well  as  the  modem  achievements  is  as  sympathetic  as  it  is  genuine. 
His  saintly  life  is  a  living  force  which  is  influencing  the  very  outlook  of 
many  of  the  students  who  come  into  close  contact  with  him. 

What  I  wish  to  suggest  to  my  friends  is  that  with  such  a  practical 
example  of  the  Irish  young  men  before  us,  we  can  start  a  movement 
and  organise  the  students  of  the  colleges  into  small  bands  of  literary 
workers  who  will  have  ample  leisure  in  the  vacations  to  collect  the 
available  folk-lore  and  publish  it  It  is  not  a  work  to  be  carried  out  by 
any  single  individual,  even  though  our  enthusiastic  Pundit  Veturi 
Prabhakara  Sastrihas  been  collecting  the  folk-lore  whenever  he  could 
snatch  an  opportunity  in  his  official  tours.  On  account  of  the  rapid 
modernisation  of  villages  the  fold-lore  is  disappearing,  and  even  now 
it  is  not  too  late  for  an  organised  attempt  to  rescue  it  I  trust  my 
student  friends  will  respond. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  'TRIVENI' 
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Cai/se  and  effect,  action  and  reaction  are  not  mere  accidents, 
but  they  are  the  inevitable  occurences  governed  by  the  universal 
cosmic  law.  Science,  which  is  a  reasonable  arrangement  of  the  past 
and  present  human  experiences,  shows  us  that  a  cause  produces 
an  effect  and  every  effect  is  preceded  by  a  cause  or  a  combination  of 
different  causes.  Whenever  the  equilibrium  of  the  world  is  disturbed 
by  some  internal  friction  the  power  of  adjustment  too  is  located  within 
the  reach  of  Nature. 

Science  says  that  an  action  and  its  reaction  is  the  same,  Every 
sympathetic  and  antipathic  action  evokes  corresponding  reaction. 
But  the  reaction  is  regulated,  determined  or  magnified  according  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  medium,  through  which  the  cause  is 
developed  into  action.  Suppose  a  man  ill-treats  his  neighbour,  the 
desire  for  revenge  depends  on  the  degree  of  feeling  of  the  il /treated. 
This  is  the  secret  of  all  the  movements  and  counter-movements,  either 
social  or  political. 

When  a  man  grows  into  a  conscious  and  cultured  unit  of  a 
society,  his  love  of  liberty  and  his  desire  for  independent  action 
increase  relatively.  The  society  which  is  the  common  bond  of 
association  imposes  upon  every  individual  certain  conditions.  Such 
conditions  with  the  hardness  of  time,  become  iviolable  laws.  An 
individual,  however  powerful,  he  bes  is  subservient  to  the  united  will 
of  the  whole  of  society.  At  any  rate,  such  laws,  social  or  political,  are 
detrimental  to  the  self-development  of  certain  highly  advancing  people. 
Then,  is  society  justified  in  imposing  such  conditions  as  are  suicidal 
to  the  interests  of  such  individuals  ?  Society  says  "Yes,  I  am  justified. 
Few  individual  interests  may  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  common 
good.  If  the  political  and  social  cleavages  and  differences  become 
widened  between  man  and  man,  human  society  will  be  transformed 
into  a  herd  of  carnivorous  animals  who  rush  to  devour  each  other  at 
the  first  sight  Look  at  the  western  world,  how  it  has  dug  its  own 
grave.  Nations  are  burnt  to  ashes,  by  the  flames  of  their  unlimited 
ambitions.  The  very  powers  and  privileges  which  the  white  nations 
have  monopolised  for  their  exclusive  service,  hastened  their 
destruction.  The  tug  of  war  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourite 
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has  just  ended,  proving  to  the  world  the  supremacy  of  labours  over 
capital.  The  autocratic  Governments,  which  are  in  the  habit  of 
reserving  all  privileges  and  honours  for  a  section  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  socalled  intelligent  humanity,  are  tottering  to  their  foundations. 
Monopoly  of  power,  liberty  and  honour,  by  a  man  or  a  group  of  men, 
is  really  dangerous  and  often  disturbs  the  peace  of  humanity  ". 

The  modern  civilization  which  upholds  the  cause  of 
"Individualism"  is  doomed  to  perdition  and  complete  effacement 
The  age-long  struggle  existing  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
privileged  and  the  unprevileged,  learned  and  the  ignorant,  capitalist 
and  the  labourer,  demonstrates  the  insolvency  of  Individualism. 

Now  a  days,  when  the  service  of  telegraph,  steam  engine  and 
aeroplane  is  engaged  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  of  the  different  nations 
of  the  world,  which  appeared  hither  to  as  benighted  and  separated, 
are  united  together  through  a  common  bond  of  human  progress.  Any 
change  in  any  part  of  the  world  is  communicated  at  once  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  same  human  heart  is  pulsating  under  the  cultural, 
social  and  political  disguises  of  all  the  nations.  The  world  is  tending 
towards  the  Equality  of  Mankind.  This  is  a  great  natural  law.  No 
human  impediment  can  bar  its  progresss.  All  other  laws  must  dance 
to  the  rhythm  of  its  majestic  foot-steps.  The  uprising  of  the  Negro 
race  against  the  tyrannical  Americans,  who  enslaved  them,  the 
overthrow  of  the  most  despotic  and  cruel  government  of  Russia  by 
the  Bolshevik  revolutionaries,  heralded  to  the  world  the  divine  mission 
of  the  progressive  force  of  Evolution. 

All  communities  and  sects,  being  roused  from  their  slumber  to 
the  naked  reality  of  sunshine  and  better  life,  by  the  world  -moving 
forces,  are  now  joining  hands  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Renaissance. 
Every  community,  however  low  and  emaciated  it  may  be ,  has  got  its 
own  right  of  offering  fruits  at  the  feet  of  Renaissance.  Are  not  the 
Non-Brahmins  who  have  been  trodden  down  and  hypnotised  into 
mechanical  automations,  justified  in  enjoying  this  universal  festival  ? 
"Yes",  says  nature  in  solemn  affirmative. 

-(Written  most  probably  in  the  early  twenties  of  this  century.) 
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